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PLASTER CASTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 








|| ERY few of our decorators realize 
the possibilities of plaster casts. 
There is nothing in the realm of 
decoration which offers opportuni- 
ties so great at a cost which is gen- 
erally quite modest. Casts are 
Pe often most welcome as holiday gifts 
for they make beautiful and useful 
| ‘ household ornaments long after the 
= passing of the happy season. 

At the mention of plaster casts there often rises to the 
mental vision the recollection of the “Rogers Groups of Stat- 
uary” which were highly prized a generation ago, or, in 
thinking of sculpture in plastic form one’s thoughts may turn 
to the pieces much used today—the “Venus de Milo,” the 
“Florentine Singer,” by Paul Dubois, or the well-known 
“Lion,” by Antoine Louis Barye, all masterpieces of sculp- 
ture, but robbed of something of their interest by long asso- 
ciation. ‘There are many examples of the work of master 
sculptors of different centuries which are available in repro- 
duction which are seldom used. So extensive are the resources 
of the workers in copies of statuary that there is scarcely a 
famous work of antiquity, or of later days, of which repro- 
ductions, in various sizes, may not be had. 

It has been said that the use of even the smallest fragment 
of old tapestry bestows a distinguished appearance upon its 























surroundings and much the same quality is attached to the 
use of plaster casts when well chosen, tastefully tinted and, 
carefully placed. 

Sculpture, at least for domestic use, may be divided into 
two classes, that in low or “bas-relief” and statuary or sculp- 
ture which is “round” or made to be viewed from any point. 
Each class has :ts own place in interior decoration. 

Panels of plaster in low relief, colored the rich tones of 
old marble, are beautiul when hung against a dark and 
somewhat rich wall-paper or upon a wall of rough plaster 
which has been tinted a dark color. Such casts are especially 
successful hung against wooden paneling, stained or painted 
the rich tones of mahogany or old oak, and against brick, 
such as the brick facing of a chimneypiece, the effect is 
often particularly good for the roughness of the brick af- 
fords a most admirable foil for the marble tones of the 
plaster. 

If it be desired to arrange an especially sympathetic set- 
ting for the cast use may be made of a piece of fabric. The 
squares or panels of printed cotton which come from India 
are often printed by hand in the patterns of antique Persian 
or Byzantine tiling in the richest and most beautiful colors 
upon a ground coarse gray or cream colored fabric. Such a 
print, the cost of which will be but a mere trifle, will often 
create a most interesting and striking background against 
which a cast may be hung. 
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Fragment of frieze—“Singing Boys”—Luca della Robbia 


Fragments of certain great friezes, reproduced in plaster, 
are very beautiful as home decorations. Very attractive in 
some surroundings would be sections of the frieze from the 
Parthenon at yt ie one of the greatest works of Phidias, 
now in the British Museum, sometimes known as the “Elgin 
marbles.” 

The “Alexander” frieze, by Thorwaldsen, in the Copen- 
hagen Museum possesses rarely decorative qualities which 
make it especially valuable for household use, or one may pre- 
fer the panels of dancing cherubs by Donatello upon the 
fanious pulpit of the cathedral at Prato. 

Of all the friezes which may be used in reproduction for 
domestic decoration nothing is more beautiful than the ten 
panels of the “Cantoria”’ by Luca della Robbia in the Opera 
del Duomo at Florence. The ( Cantoria, as its name implies, 
was originally a gallery for the use of singers and was made 
in 1430 for the cathedral of Florence. Across the front of 
the gallery there are eight panels arranged in two horizontal 
rows which show, chiseled from marble by the hand of a mas- 
ter, highly decorative reliefs of youths and maidens playing 
upon the musical instruments of Renaissance times and illus- 
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trating the psalm: “Praise Him in the sound of the trum- 
pet—the cymbal—the strings and pipe.” At either end of 
the gallery is a_ bas-relief showing youths singing from a 
book: or from a scroll. These ten beautiful panels are sur- 
rounded by the well-known “egg and dart” molding. While 
use of the entire set of ten reliefs might not be udwiaulile in 
the average home, one such panel, or possibly two or three 
grouped heapether, would be beautiful almost anywhere. Use 
might be made of the “Boys with Trumpets” w ith the slightly 
smaller panels of the “Singing Boys” upon either side. Such 
a grouping would be striking and distinctive amid almost any 
surroundings. 

But wonderful as are the results obtained by the discrim- 
inating use of bas-reliefs the possibilities of the use of 
“round” sculpture are fully as great. If the effect of round 
sculpture is seldom quite so successful as of that in relief it 
is probably because it is not often so well or so carefully 
placed. A statue naturally requires a certain dignity of iso- 
lation if it is to be really successfully used, but only too often 
a statue is set amid an assortment of miscellaneous and some- 
times meaningless bric-a-brac where it has no opportunity to 
assert its real purpose. 

In the living-room of the home of one of America’s master 
architects there stands a tall mantel of marble, a treasure 
from an old Renaissance palace. Just above the mantel and 
extending to the ceiling there is a panel of antique tapestry 
and upon the mantel-shelf, with the tapestry for a_back- 
ground, there stands a single statue—a cast colored to re- 
semble bronze. No use of a statue could be more completely 
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The Trumpeters of the frieze 
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successful because no background or surroundings could be 
more tastefully or more skilfully arranged. 

Where such use cannot be made of a mantel a statue or a 
bust can often be placed on the top of a low bookcase or upon 
some other piece of furniture which is not too tall. The use 
of a pedestal need not necessarily suggest a museum and such 
placing of a statue may be very successful if the statue be 
sufficiently large to make such a somewhat formal treatment 
desirable. In any case, the use of a background of some kind 
will be very helpful, particularly if the background be a fab- 
ric and of a color to set forth to the greatest advantage the 
color of the statue or bust. Fragments of embroidery or old 
velvet or small squares of rich-colored tapestry will often be 
very useful. 

The choice of “round” sculpture for household use may 
also be made from a vast number of most beautiful reproduc- 
tions in plaster. In addition to the wealth bequeathed us by 
sculptors of antiquity there are countless pieces of a later day 
from which to choose. The “Cupid With Bow,” by Moreau 
is not too well known to make its use undesirable and espe- 
cially beautiful is Dampt’s little statue of “St. John.” Busts 
are often successfully used, a striking example is that of 
“Marictta Strozzi,” by Desiderio da Settignano, the original 
of which is in the Berlin Museum. For a library the bust of 
Dante in the Naples Museum or that in bronze in the Museum 
at Florence would be appropriate and for a music room 
there is a wide range of choice, among busts, of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Mozart or other great composers. 
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The Harpers of the frieze 
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Right hand detail—“Singing Boys” 


The propriety of coloring sculpture is a matter which has 
long been disputed and which will probably never be settled. 
A purist might argue that the canons of good taste forbid 
the coloring of statuary although one who might take the 
opposite view might cite many instances from antiquity where 
this has been done. Whatever be one’s position on the color- 
ing of original statuary it can have but little effect upon the 
desirability of coloring plaster casts. Such a cast is, of 
course, a reproduction, in some kind of plastic substance, di- 
rectly from the original. Marble or stone “tones down” 
or becomes somewhat colored or aged by centuries of expos- 
ure to varying atmospheric conditions and since the cast is 
itself a copy there can be no violation of any rule of good 
taste in coloring the copy to make it an even more faithful 
reproduction of the original. 

The same thing may be said of casts of statuary in bronze 
for to make the reproduction a true copy of the original work 
it must, logically, be tinted the brown, black or green of the 
original. 

But reproductions in plaster of “round” statuary and of 
reliefs in marble, stone or bronze are not the only copies of 
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old sculpture which are useful in decoration. Some of the 
most beautiful of the many objects which have come from the 
sculptor’s chisel during past ages are in the form of ivories 
—the “diptychs” or tablets used for commemorating the ac- 
cessions of the Roman consuls, the later medieval “triptychs” 
and book covers and the vast array of objects of ivory carved 
in low relief which have been accumulating for ages. 

The consular diptychs of the Romans were really an elab- 
orate form of writing tablet, double folded, as the term im- 
plics. Upon the upper or the outer fold, usually one large 
panel of ivory, there would be a portrait of the consul, his 
name and sometimes his titles, and frequently, a portrayal 
of the games with which his accession was celebrated, all this 
most minutely carved. Valuable as such diptychs are from an 
historical viewpoint they are inestimably 


tychs, are to be had so beautifully and so cleverly colored that 
it is difficult to believe that they are not of ivory instead of 
humble plaster to be purchased for a song. The surfaces 
are tinted the rich browns and yellows of old ivory; even the 
minute cracks are cleverly simulated. 

Medieval sculpture deals largely with subjects which are 
scriptural or religious—madonnas, crucifixions, the stations of 
the cross or events in the lives of Our Lord, the Virgin or 
the saints. “Triptychs,” where two outer panels fold over a 
panel placed between and “polyptychs,” where several panels 
upon either side are thus folded, were much used by the old 
workers in ivory for their very form was adapted to the pur- 
pose which sculptures in ivory had chiefly in view. Madon- 
nas, however, are now hardly regarded as religious subjects 

and from a store so rich and so vast 





precious as examples of one of the high- 
est forms of antique art. Casts in plas- 
ter of these beautiful objects are to be 
had and their use supplies a quaint and 
picturesque note amid any surroundings 
where they are placed. 

There are also reproductions, in plas- 
ter, of the covers of the altar missals and 
great choir books used in the cathedrals 
and churches of Europe during the mid- 
dle ages—covers made up of many small 
panels of ivory carved with the greatest 
elaboration and fitted or pieced together, 
often being set with jewels to heighten, 
if possible, the sumptuous effect. The 
reproductions of these magnificent book 
covers, like those of the consular dip- 























one may readily select examples of 
sculpture which, at most, are but semi- 
religious, there are the ivory panels 
used upon coffers and caskets, other 
carved panels upon chairs of state and 
carvings of ivory used in countless 
other ways. 

The actual coloring of casts, while 
not unduly difficult, is hardly a work 
which should be undertaken by a novice. 
The really successful tinting of plaster 
casts, whether in color or in the tones 
of marble and ivory, requires the skill 
of one who is a master of the process, 
for there are certain secrets the learning 
of which is the result of long expe- 
rience. 

But such casts, even when treated by 























Book Cover, St. Mark, Ninth Century 


Sagittarius and Capricornus, Ninth Century 


Plaque, Crucifixion, Ninth Century 
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AN EFFECTIVE USE OF A LARGE CAST IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF A CITY HOUSE 
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one who has made such work a life-long 
study, cost comparatively little so that 
one would hardly begrudge the price 
paid. 

The selecting of holiday gifts very 
often results in purchases that, while fre- 
quently costly, have little real meaning 
and even less permanent value. <A care- 
ful choice of gifts, upon the other hand, 
will often mean the giving of objects 
which are not only beautiful and use- 
ful and possessed of a value permanent 
and unchanging, but which will exert 
an influence which is helpful and, in a 
sense, educational. 

Excellent advice in regard to plaster 
casts has been given by James William 
Pattison, Class Lecturer of the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago. He says in part: 

“I will not attempt to discuss the 
value of reproductions of statues and 
busts in plaster for the home, though 
they have their place, especially in spa- 
cious halls and to occupy naked corners 
which are not easily made attractive by 
pictures hung on the walls. It is an- 
other matter when bas-reliefs are con- 











the space above a mantel, with excellent 
effect. An extensive frieze can very 
well be lined or spaced with them. | 
have in mind a home of modest preten- 
sions, which has an unbroken line of 
casts in bas-relief ranged around the 
overhanging edge of its porch inside, 
facing the windows, tucked under the 
porch ceiling. This series was not long 
enough to’ extend the entire distance, 
so was repeated partially, but at so 
great a distance from the commence- 
ment did the repeat commence that few 
suspected any duplicate sections. 

The casts were reductions from that 
best of all sculptures, the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and the plaster was deli- 
‘ately colored in varied reserved dull 
reds and yellows with sundry notes of 
blues and cool grays. This coloring 
was done by an artist of serious educa- 
tion and refined taste, therefore the ef- 
fect was exceedingly reserved, merely 
adding a note of fine color to a white, 
Colonial house. The casts were not 








Carlovingian Cast, Ninth Century 


sidered, as they at once come under the category of pictures, 
except that bas-reliefs can be built into chimney breasts, or 
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more than eight inches in height. In- 
side this same house was a white fire- 
place. On its breast, above the mantel, had been placed a cast 
in broad simple lines, and the effect was admirable.” 
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THE RESIDENCE OF MR. EZRA J. WARNER, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS. 


A LIVABLE HOUSE 


VAUGHN BOYD 
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BY CHARLES 
URPRISINGLY few houses can be 


called truly individual. There are 
several apparently logical reasons 
for this lack of distinction in de- 
sign and equipment. The architect 
may not have the acumen necessary 
to evolve a house with a personality 
of its own; or again, he may have 
the right ideas, but not the cour- 
age to give them material expres- 
sion. Yet the fault may, on the other hand, lie entirely with 
the client, who may demand a specific style of house—even 
going so far as to ask for a house “like Mr. So-and-So’s”— 
or may, through fear of neighborly criticism, shrink from 
departing a hair’s breadth from local precedents in architec- 
ture. But, perhaps, it is just as well that our houses are cut 
to pattern. Individuality is a dangerous weapon in unskilled 
hands; for, as genius and insanity are but a step apart, so are 
individuality and the bizarre. Individuality must then be 
applied to architectural design, as to clothing, with the sense 
of fitness uppermost. Furthermore, a distinctive house should 
express not so much the architect’s persoriality as the client’s. 















































ALFRED HOYT GRANGER, ARCHITECT 
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In the country house illustrated, the individuality is very 
strongly marked, but at the same time not unduly exagger- 
ated. In a broad way, the design is expressive of certain 
English domestic architectural tendencies; but it is also 
strongly American in so far as it is the logical outcome of a 
plan perfectly adapted to American home life. 

While English country houses designed by contemporary 
architects have, as a general rule, many qualities which com- 
mend themselves to us, in three particulars at least they do 
not approach American standards, as expressed in the plans 
before us. We demand a service department isolated, yet not 
removed to such an inconvenient distance as are those in even 
moderate-sized English country houses; we insist upon out- 
door living rooms, instead of being dependent upon agree- 
able atmospheric conditions for open-air life in gardens, as 
are the English; we require a very generous equipment of 
bathrooms, instead of the one, or perhaps two, considered 
quite sufficient in an English house. These three peculiarly 
American essentials are strongly in evidence in the Lake For- 
est house; and naturally they have had an important bearing 
upon the external design—for, as the architect expressed it, 
“the design merely followed the plan in logical sequence.” 
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THE HALL 


Two desirable attributes of the English house usually are 
the complete harmony of its exterior with the topographical 
character of the site, and the charming livableness of its in- 
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terior. That these attributes are not, however, exclusively 
English, the Lake Forest house emphasizes. From whatever 
point it may be viewed, the composition of the exterior is in 
admirable relationship with the undulating, tree-embowered 
situation; and the interior is throughout ideally home-like 
and satisfying. 

In the constructional development of the house, red brick, 
laid with a white joint, gray stucco, and weathered cedar 
shingles are used. Ivory-white woodwork and dark-green 
blinds furnish pleasant contrasting notes in the color scheme. 

The time is not long past when our homes were all designed 
on the general principle that the chief rooms should com- 
mand a view of the highway, quite irrespective of the ex- 
posures. The idea of turning the back of the house to the 
street would have been considered crazy. Step by step, how- 
ever, we have arrived at a realization of the possibilities of an 
“all around” house, every side of which is attractive. Now 
the American house courageously turns its back to the road, 
if by so doing it can gain better light or a more attractive 
outlook for the living-room and the family bedrooms. F'or- 
tunately, the Lake Forest house was built recently enough to 
have been affected by our access of common sense; for its 
chief family rooms occupy splendid vantage points, com- 
manding delightful garden views, and enjoying exposures 
especially suited to the uses of each room. 

Instead of a porte-cochére a marquise shelters the main en 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


trance. It projects from a one-story vestibule, above which 
are decorative flower-boxes. From the vestibule, several shal- 
low steps lead to a wide hall, extending through the house to 
the large living-porch upon the garden side. The treatment 
of the hall is especially graceful and pleasing. The paneled 
walls are of the soft tone of old ivory—a coloring which ac- 
cords delightfully with the finish used on the birch stair- 
treads, the handrail, the doors and the floor. This finish has 
the rich brown shadings of French walnut instead of the con- 
ventional mahogany hue. The subdued warmth of effect in 
the color scheme of the hall is, of course, intensified by the 
depth of color in the Oriental rugs used for the floor cover- 
ing. 

The drawing-room occupies one entire end of the house, 
thus securing three distinct outlooks, and the advantage of a 
always the ideal location for the chief 
living*room of a house. Here, the paneled walls and the 
woodwork are of a delicate French gray tint. The gray is, 
by the way, the true French gray, devoid of the remotest 
suggestion of coldness. The-rug and the hangings are of a 
gray-blue, which would be less successful in a room without 
abundance of sunlight; and the mellow rose shadings, intro- 
duced in the old brocade vestment carelessly draped over the 
piano, and in the damask chair coverings, give the warmer 
notes of color essential under cloudy skies or artificial light. 

Birch of beautiful grain, stained the French walnut color, 
is used to panel the walls of the dining-room. The fireplace 





southwest exposure 


is of Caen stone, with the tint of which the ornamental plas- 
ter ceiling exactly corresponds. On the floor stretches a plain 
velvet rug matching the wall in color. The lighting fixtures 
are of silver. In this environment of restful charm, the use 
of rare old French brocade is singularly fortunate, impart- 
ing as it does, just the desirable degree of animation to the 
color scheme. 

The ideal library is situated as far as possible from the 


gencral living-rooms, in order that the bustle and distraction 
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Side view 


of family life may not intrude on its atmosphere of quiet. 
Naturally, color also plays an important part in creating a 
quiet atmosphere. The background should be as neutral as 
possible in a library; for the books themselves will light up 
the room. In the Lake Forest library, two walls are lined 
ceiling-high with built-in bookcases, and the other walls are 
paneled with the brown-stained birch. The simple fireplace 
is of Caen stone; and the rug is of gray-green velvet. Thus, 
a perfect background is secured for the quiet-toned brocade 
hangings, and for the vari-colored books. 

The service department has been unusually well handled; 
for, while it is conveniently near the family’s apartments, 
it is, nevertheless, sufficiently isolated in a separate wing, 
and neither the servants’ dining-room or porch looks upon 
any portion of the house or garden devoted to the family’s 
own use. 

The American demand for outdoor living-rooms has al- 
ready been mentioned. An illustration of that demand is 
given by the plans of the Lake Forest house, which show :« 
large living-porch and a dining-porch on the first floor, and, 
on the second floor, a sleeping-porch of exceptionally gener- 
ous area. 

Altogether, one feels instinctively that the house dovetails 
into the environment as no other house would—and that is a 





A rear view 


far more important point than the matter of mere architec- 
tural style. If a house be so planned that it takes the full- 
est advantage of site and exposure, it inevitably must acquire 
an individuality—dquite irrespective of whether the design be 
of Spanish, Italian, Colonial, or English lineage. This in- 
dividuality the Lake Forest house possesses, with a sufficient 
mingling of English traditions to avoid the slightest hint of 
the fantastic. 

But, after all, says an architectural writer, what is it at 
bottom that we wish our house to express? It seems to me 
essentially this—our philosophy of daily life. If that is still 
unsettled, the house which is to express it will be equally un- 
certain. Perhaps it is well to live in rented or borrowed 
houses until experience develops something of a philosophy. 
As long as we continue to live, this philosophy will go on 
changing—improving, let us hope—but there does come a 
time when the broad lines are sufficiently settled to make it 
possible to express them in the outer shell of our life—the 
house we inhabit. To put up a pretentious, ill-constructed 
house represents one type; to put up a dignified dwelling 
another. 

These same qualities may be expressed inside, throughout 
the entire house, in fact. But there must be other things ex- 
pressed, for the house is not an end in itself. 
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The library 


The living-room 











THE ENTRANCE TO A WELL DESIGNED COUNTRY HOUSE. FRANKLIN H. HUTCHINS, ARCHITECT 
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MUR. ns PAINTING REPRESENTING EUROPE, IN THE ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHURCH, LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, CHIVALRY AND ARCHITECTURE 


THE HERTER DECORATIONS ¢<- 


ALLEGORICAL PAGEANT MARKING THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION 
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66 ILL you look at it 
again. Why, my dear 


man, you can’t see it 

that way. You East- 
ern men are not used to our light. This 
is not a piece of tapestry to be examined 
offhand in that fashion. To sce it to 
advantage you must come over here.” 
And he led me rapidly across the room 
so that we stood with our backs to the 
long row of windows overlooking the 
square, and could sce the two long and 
five upright panels into which the great 
procession of figures had been as- 
sembled. They ran around the far side 
and the extreme ends of the room con- 
tinuously. 

We had come to take luncheon in the 
café of the hotel dedicated to St. Fran- 
cis in San Francisco, one of the large 
modern hotels of California. My host, 
a big-hearted Westerner, full of sense 
and delicate feeling, had just completed 
his explanation that the decoration we 
had come to enjoy was the work of a 
painter and in no way connected with 
the weaving of a tapestry. As we 
crossed to the window side of the big 
salon, a place big enough to accommo- 


BY SAMUEL HOWE 


date several hundred people, I noted in 


passing the small, round tables, full of 


color and without the usual startlingly 
white tablecloths. The table tops were 
of wood, and with the exception of the 
usual serviettes, without any _ linen. 
They were decorated with some kind of 
enamel in low tone, which gleamed like 
lustrous faience, and they were bordered 
with an arabesque ornament which inter- 
laced delightfully and which simulated 
marquetry without imitating it. Much 
cf this was purple and red, azure and 
milky white, and with patterns of a big 
dahlia-like flower with green centers and 
turquoise leaves. I noted also the col- 
ors of the rugs, the standards of ‘the 
candelabra, arid the painted shades. 
which modified greatly the electric light 
in the evening. We dodged around the 
huge, square piers in the center of the 
room, piers which supported the broad- 
paneled and heavily-beamed ceiling of 
redwood. The room was full of color, 
the only important whites being in the 
canvases upon the wall. 

“You see,” explained my host, “Mr. 
Albert Herter follows here the Italian 
method of painting upon canvas in 


HERE ARE DEPICTED MUSIC, THE 


what might be termed the Pinturicchio 
school. That energetic little painter 
of Perugia was a wonder. He was in- 
significant in appearance and had -the 
misfortune to be absolutely deaf. Still 
by some he was known as ‘the little 
painter with the big mind.’ He com- 
pleted some of the work of Perugino. 
He is responsible for many of the paint- 
ings in the Sistine Chapel you visited 
at Rome last summer. To me it is 
splendid that our painters of America 
should. aim high, taking as their mod- 
els the really big things of the world. 
I much prefer this extended canvas to 
an adventure in tapestry. Here is the 
whole thing before us, painted and 
brought here direct with all its im- 
agery, its voluptuous color, its carefully 
thought-out drawing, its remarkable 
grouping. Mr. Herter painted it in 
his studio in East Hampton, the Ameri- 
ean Barbizon. This little Long Island 
village of Puritan origin is today a 
fashionable resort; yet it is also a home 
of artists, attracted by the beauty of its 
sunsets, its elm-lined roadways, _ its 
orchards, its little oases of meadows and 
wheat fields, its great expanse of sand, 
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and its wonderful shore line, broken up 
with quaint scrub. There is certainly 
something in the contention of Morris 
and Rossetti that environment influences 
our daily work. It is encouraging to 
realize that this historic island of old 
New York was the hirthplace of so vig- 
orous a decorative scheme. 

“Why, man, this decoration isn’t sim- 
ply color upon canvas; it is a revelation, 


an anecdote re-kindling our memory and 
once again firing our imagination, 
bringing to the front romance, fiction 
and poetry, the perfume of the Orient, 
the picturesque days of chivalry”—my 
host broke off suddenly, so out of breath 
with his rapid-fire enthusiasm as to stut- 
ter slightly; he pointed to one end of 
the room. “There’s his climax. The 
woman, of course. Forever the woman, 


whose superb figure is so often used to 


glorify some painter’s theme. Califor- 
nia enthroned. Isn’t it fine? The Pa- 


cific with its intensely blue evening sky 
as a background; her robust support- 
ers, metallurgy and agriculture, at her 
feet. It was a woman who encouraged 
Columbus—the enthusiastic Spaniard; 
Queen Isabella. By the way, it is no 
use looking for her here; her absence 
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is conspicuous. The story, we must re- 
member, is allegory and without por- 
traits.” And he left me to enjoy “the 
feast,” as he called it, at my pleasure. 

Later, Mr. Herter himself, in a brief 
talk over the long-distance wire, gave 
me some idea of his problems and the 
manner in which he had met them. 
“There is not,” he said, “any attempt 
to make the thing realistically correct 
or microscopic in its accuracy. It is 


not a collection of detailed studies; the 
thing must be taken as a whole, as a 
conventional illustration of the theme— 
civilization in its progress towards the 
great West. True, I have endeavored to 
put my little heart in the work, doing 
my utmost to handle a big scheme in 
the brief six months assigned to the 
commission. Some of the elementary 
studies had in the rush of things to be 
made in a private car returning from 
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San Francisco to this city, so that I 
could remember the general condition of 
the room and make notes of the lighting 
and general hang of things. Studies 
had to be drawn out again and again in 
the large. There was an overwhelming 
amount of data to be worked out and 
classified. Research had to be made in 
the libraries and elsewhere, for it was 
no easy thing to select costumes which 
would be scientifically accurate and at 
the same time adapted in outline and 
form to their position in the picture. 
In the choice of every detail its effect on 
the composition as a whole had to be 
considered; for nothing is more distres- 
sing than to have a canvas ‘bitty.’ It 
is easy enough to have it interesting ‘in 
spots.” 

“Where a canvas is confined to the 
limits of a frame a painter can at times 
leave something to the imagination. He 
can suggest will-o’-the-wisp fashion, as 
Corot did, certain mysterious distances 
and middle tones to piece out the story. 
A decorative painter, on the other hand, 
has to study lines as well as harmony 
and balance. For above all his work 
must have an architectural quality. I 
have here to remember my: Caen stone 
trim, the huge piers with their counter- 
sunk, arabesque enrichment, the heavily- 
beamed ceiling of redwood, the marble 
floor; in a word, I had to fit my story 
into the frame supplied by the architect ; 
for the whole room, big as it is, is a 
frame surrounding the story. You note 
I have also bordered each panel with a 
fret of gold on a blue ground, the arma- 
ture of which follows the color of the 
stone; and the birds, flowers, and fruit 
appear brilliantly to carry out the en- 
richment of the field. 

“That the painting is essentially dec- 
orative must not be forgotten. You see 
the scale is very large, many of the fig- 


ures being bigger than life-size. I am 
not attempting to pairt portraits, 


though I have endeavored to transmit 
by implication and association certain 
well-known groupings, that is, group- 
ings of figures that will readily be recog- 
nized. I have ventured with what abil- 
ity I have to include in the canvases a 
group showing the church and state, the 
municipalities, the Indian, the cavalier, 
the painstaking craftsman, the graceful 
Oriental. In a general way the skies are 
evening skies. I have tried to keep them 
thin and yet luminous, and, of course, I 
have burdened myself deliberately with 
the fascinating perplexities of color. 
“The keynote of the room from the 
color standpoint varies greatly, but in 
the main I think it will be found to be 
the blue of the turquoise—and 
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the red of the flamingo. And then there 
is considerable gold in the story, which 
is secured by working over metal with 
transparent glazes and thin color. The 
setting, that is, the landscape, is as nat- 
ural as I dare make it considering the 
stern conventionality of the rest of the 
painting.” 

Mr. Herter might have, doubtless, 
given me a great deal more information 
had he so desired. In other ways I learn 
that this remarkable commission entailed 
an unusual amount of hard work, requir- 
ing many assistants to prepare for and 
arrange models and costumes, and to un- 
dertake research work. We see here only 
the drawing which survived his experi- 
ments. Doubtless were we permitted to 
scrub away at the canvas, figures under- 
neath would be revealed, as on the can- 
vases of the great master painter of 
Spain. Recent restorations have re- 
vealed how Velasquez had tried this, 
that, and the other pose before finally 
finishing the subject. 

Look for a moment at the section of 
the pageant called Medievalism, the ac- 
cent of which seems to be divided some- 
what between the group Chivalry and 
the Church. The knight on the white 
horse is accompanied by his squire; and 
on his right is the lady, beautiful, 
gowned in the damask so often associ- 
ated with the vestments of the church 
in the best period of Italy’s Renaissance, 
bearing in her hand with no little ten- 
derness a jewel of great price. It is not 
a diamond, that too popular bauble of 
the present century, but a jewel whereby 
men measure faithfully the progress of 
the day. It is a portable clock, marking 
not alone the noon hour or the time 
when the faithful pray, but the fleeting 
hour of the industrious and the wastling. 
Is it possible that in representing the 
lady as treasuring this jewel, the painter 
had in mind the awful waste of time in 
many of the women of the present day? 
Before the knight is borne his banner, 
which is flung out and emblazoned with 
the salamander crowned and surrounded 
by a diaper of tiny flame. As a cham- 
pion of the good it is even through fire 
that he will fight. Also ahead of him 
goes a page bearing the well-studied 
model of the city, emblematical of Archi- 
tecture. Here, also, are two figures 
beautifully gowned, which will readily 
be recognized as illustrative of Litera- 
ture; the woman carries a missal and 
looks to the Poct at her side for the text. 
Following them and making the second 
great accent is the Church group, the 
bishop with miter and crosier. His vest- 
ments are of great beauty, gold upon 
salmon and red—the red which signifies 


that he is ready to give his life’s blood 
for the cause of his religion. As a bene- 
diction to the scene is a cleverly-carved 
image of the Madonna and Child borne 
overhead by a sturdy craftsman. With 
the craftsman is a quaint figure of 
Music. 

It is a long panel beautifully painted, 
crowded with detail which speaks elo- 
quently of the conscientious enthusiasm 
and industry of the painter. The fore- 


ground with its daisies and poppies, its 
grasses and underbrush, makes a jewel- 
like setting for the figures, introducing 
much of that treatment for which the 
medieval missals have always been fa- 
mous. 

The color effect of the decoration as 
a whole is remarkably harmonious. In 
each panel there is brilliant red, consid- 
erable blue, and still more green. 

(Continued on page ziv) 
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Detail “Literature” and “Chivalry” 
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CHRISTMAS OF 1914 
HOPE it snows. Christmas ought to have snow; as it 
ought to have holly and candles and stockings and 
mistletoe. I wonder if England will send us mistletoe 
- this year? Perhaps we shall have to use our home- 
grown; but then, mistletoe is mistletoe, and one isn’t asking 
oneself what kind of mistletoe hangs overhead on the chande- 
lier. ‘They tell me there are going to be no toys this year, 
none of Old Chris’s kind; but only weird, fierce Fourth of 
July things from Japan. “Christmas comes but once a 
year,’ my elders used to say to me—a strange, hard saying; 
yet not so strange and: hard as the feeling that somehow, 
this year, Christmas may not come at all. I never felt that 
way before. It will never do; and I shall hang up my stock- 
ing. But—of course they will have a tree at church for the 
children, as they did last year, but will the choir sing, ‘While 
shepherds watched their flock by night” and “Hark! the 
herald angels sing”? 

I have grown suddenly old. The child that used to be in 
me is with the ghost of Christmas Past, and I am partner 
now with Scrooge, taking old Marley’s place. The choir 
may sing; but— 

“The lonely mountsins o’er 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament 

I cannot hear the angels, nor see, for the flames of burning 

cities, their shining ranks descend the sky. 

“No war, or battle’s sound, 

Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung” 
on that first Christmas eve. What has happened since then— 
since I was a child?—since last Christmas, when I still be- 
lieved in Christmas, and sang with the choir, Noél! Noél! 

But I am confusing sentiment and faith. If I cannot sing 
peace on earth I still believe in it; if I cannot hear the angels, 
I know that the Christ was born, and that Christmas is com- 
ing. It will not be a merry Christmas; but it shall be the 
most significant, most solemn, most holy Christmas ever kept. 

The Yule logs, as the Yule-tide songs, will be fewer this 
year. Many a window bright with candles a year ago will be 
darkened. There will be no goose at the Cratchets’, for both 
Bob and Master Cratchet have gone to the front. But Tiny 
Tim is left, and the Christ Child is left, and your child is 
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left, and mine—my dear dream-child “upon the tedious shores 
of Lethe” that always comes back to me at Christmas. It 
takes only one little child to make Christmas—one little child, 
and the angels who companion him, and the shepherds who 
come to see him, and the Wise Men who worship him and 
bring him gifts. 

We can have Christmas, for unto us again, as truly as in 
Bethlehem of Judea, a child is born on whose shoulders shall 
be the government and whose name is the Prince of Peace. 

Christ is reborn with every child, and Christmas is his fes- 
tival. Come let us keep it for His sake; for the children’s 
sake; for the sake of the little child that we must become be- 
fore we can enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. It is neither 
kings nor kaisers, but a little child that shall lead us finally. 
And long after the round-lipped cannons have ceased to roar, 
we shall hear the Christmas song of the Angels. 

“But see! the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her Babe to rest”— 
Come, softly, swiftly, dress up the tree, hang high the largest 
stockings; bring out the toys—softly ! 

I hope it snows. Dallas Lore Sharpe. 


ON BEING DENIED SELF-DENIAL 


NE is constantly being reminded in this variegated 

age that the harassing experiences incident to the 

pilgrimage through life of one confined ever to the 

feminine ranks will speedily be readjusted to the 
comfort and satisfaction of all concerned. 

But consider for a moment what terrifying times these must 
be for the woman who is, let us say, only more or less young, 
as she comes to realize that she is separated for good and all 
from some of her dreams by a very deep chasm of changed 
ideals; and that all of the iconoclastic endeavors undertaken 
in the name of emancipation spelled with a very large ‘“‘e” of 
which she has been but dimly aware, have left her attached by 
a very slender thread to the times that were, and that she has, 
so far, but little inkling as to whither the times ahead are lead- 
ing her. 

She may well be pardoned if she confesses to some embar- 
rassment and not a few misgivings, for is she not in the be- 
wildering, not to say horrid predicament, of being caught be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of the situation as it 
stands today, with small likelihood of being immediately ex- 
tricated ? 

Take, for instance, as a small detail of the situation, the 
position of such a woman who is, as we say, only more or less 
young, who is intelligent, ambitious and very far from lack- 
ing in enthusiasm, and who finds herself confronted by the 
neeessity of contributing in some way to the family income. 
In these days of diminishing dividends the thing is by no 
means inconceivable. 

In the old days a woman thus conditioned would have 
acknowledged a shrinkage in financial affairs by a simple 
right-about face, in the honest conviction that, in such emer- 
gency, the path of virtue and self-respect could lead only in 
one direction, which was via the butler’s pantry, to the kitchen 
and regions appertaining thereto. She dismissed the maid, 
and sometime within the week, arrayed in an enveloping 
kitchen apron, purchased in the less stringent period at a 
parish fair, assumed the responsibility of doing what is com- 
monly known as “her own work.” The adjustment was so 
obvious, so at hand, that she was probably spared the embar- 
rassment of explanation. 

Alas! by no such simple heroism may she now meet the issue. 

It is, in these days, a long, long road from the front of the 
house to the back of it, and the milestones which mark the dis- 
tance are the maid-servants, which, in the fatuous days of our 
prosperity we have set up between ourselves and the kitchen- 
sink. The path no longer leads to the back, one observes, but 
to the front of the house and, incidentally, out of it. 
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The assertion that if there were more woolen carpets in use 
on floors today there would be fewer women with a disposi- 
tion to sit astride a horse in a suffrage parade, may or may 
not be justified. Be that as it may, it seéms, however, to be 
perfectly evident that present conditions presuppose, nay even 
more, they demand in a woman, under such circumstances as 
we are considering, commanding talents and a blazing per- 
sonality. It seems to go without saying that she shall have 
some special equipment, some individual bent—dogs, per- 
chance, or delphineum, which shall, in these self-starting days, 
spring automatically into an income of such proportions that, 
unless she be of very mediocre attainments, it will not only 
mitigate the pecuniary embarrassment of her family, but ere 
long reinstate it in its position of pristine affluence. 

It looks, to be sure, like a pretty large contract for a woman 
who has never spelled emancipation with anything but a small 
“e” ; who, perhaps, may not even have been always quite sure 
how it was spelled. But in some such responsibility is she in- 
volved today if she wishes to be considered, in any way that 
the world recognizes, modern. 

To be willing to efface oneself is to be obsolete: it is in 
itself a confession of incompetence. And so to one who has 
passed her early days in conscientious assimilation of the re- 
pugnant truth that self-denial is a virtue, and in heroic at- 
tempts to accustom herself to the practice thereof, these must, 
indeed, be bitter times. 

May we not forgive her if it is her plaintive lament that 
they are taking away from her “even that which she hath?” 

Helen Spencer. 
“THE COMING ” 

HE day we arrived our back yard was a forlorn 

sight enough. It was late November, and the leaves 

and grass were brown and discouraged looking. 

Our good Irish Nellie, who had come all the way out 
from ‘the city with us, had never seen a real American back 
yard before, and her soul expanded; she began throwing out 
crates and boxes and papers and other rubbish in reckless 
abandon. She had never had such a large place to throw 
things into before. Later we explained to her, and picking 
up was simple enough, but on this first day Nellie’s activities 
had not added to the attractiveness of the back yard. 

Such vegetation as there was seemed not very inspiring— 
an overgrown and brittle old pear tree, vine-choked lilac 
bushes, a couple of rank ailanthus trees, all manner of weeds 
and brambles, and out in the middle of the alleged lawn a 
large, funereal, concrete urn, in which pansies, perhaps, had 
grown. 

I began to reflect on the general carelessness of the human 
race in these latter days. When I was a boy back yards did 
not look like this. People seemed to care more for the grow- 
ing things. There was not a yard along our street that had 
not its fruit trees, its grape-vines, its currant bushes, and its 
garden. I know of a number of people who have lately built 
houses in the suburbs, and I know not one who has planted a 
fruit tree or a grape-vine. Perhaps it is because they are 
always considering the possibility of moving on in a year or 
two; if so, it is a sad commentary on our stability as a people 
and the depth of our love for home. Perhaps it is simply 
because they regard the back yard as something which does 
not matter one way or the other; something which is bound 
to be drab and dreary; a mere repository for sundry unat- 
tractive barrels, a mere space where clothes-lines can be 
stretched; a place, in short, to turn one’s back on as much 
as possible; a place beyond hope. I remembered other back 
yards that I had seen in and about our cities, and I realized 
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that Nellie’s notion of the place as a glorified waste-basket 
or rubbish-heap was, after all, an exceedingly common one. 
Was I, too, destined to become one of those who trim the 
front lawn, and yet allow an ash-barrel and a gray board 
fence to set the tone of the back yard? 

But the Lady of the House joined me with shining eyes. 
After all, it was our back yard, and we had never had a back 
yard before. It was the outdoor room of our new home. It 
was full of possibilities, and it was ours. It gave us a feeling 
of proprietorship and importance quite new to us. 

I began to see a vision of waving corn tassels and purple 
grapes, of tall dahlias and low forget-me-nots, of a peach 
tree and a velvet lawn—and the concrete vase removed to the 
cellar. I conceived a new purpose in life, and that is always 
worth while. 

“Next year,” said I, “this back yard will be a different 
looking place, I promise you.” 

Next year it was! 


Walter A. Dyer. 
THE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


ILL the war seriously affect house furnishing 

in this country? Must we depend upon Ameri- 

can wall-papers and draperies as, we are told, 

we must depend upon American fashions? If 
so, what will our manufacturers offer to compensate for the 
lack of English, French and German designs? We hear a 
great deal about the dearth of foreign styles in clothes. Are 
our garments more important than our houses? 

The sons of a great Paris dressmaker have gone to the 
front. Have the brothers of the wall-paper maker remained 
at home? And what of the weavers, the woodcarvers and the 
locksmiths ? 

English papers, chintzes, cretonnes and printed linens will 
probably be within reach for a number of months. The shops 
are fairly well stocked now. But the workrooms of Zuber, 
the big French manufacturer of wall-papers, are closed, also 
the ancient house of Defosse and Karth of Paris, founded in 
the Eighteenth Century. It will be a long time before an- 
other importation of the beautiful Zuber landscape papers 
will be received; months must elapse before communication 
is again established between Defosse and Karth and their 
American representatives. Possibly the Defosse copies of the 
famous Cupid and Psyche panels will become as rare as the 
originals painted by David for Napoleon and a like fate may 
overtake the charming Chinoise which so cleverly imitate 
Chinese motifs in vogue in France about 1770. Even the 
fury of the Futurists could not displace the Chinoise wall- 
papers and printed linens. 

Paul Poiret has gone to war. He was one of the first 
Parisians, we are told, to offer his services to his country. 
This means, for better or worse, that there will be no Poiret 
gowns and no Poiret decorative fabrics for the present. Pos- 
sibly Futurist designs in house furnishings will be entirely 
wiped out. Here, perhaps, is the silver lining to the cloud. 
The purple roses and blue oranges massed on yellow back- 
grounds; the pink and green lemons against brilliant lilac 
are forgotten. May they never return! 

American designers have a great opportunity. For several 
years they have almost equaled the best foreign output. They 
now have the situation in their own hands. And it is not im- 
possible to believe that we may become so deeply rooted in 
furnishing American houses with American products that we 
shall never again cheerfully pay sixty per cent duty on for- 
eign importations. Mr. American Designer, the hour is yours. 


V. 
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INDIVIDUAL CHRISTMAS CARDS «- 


THE DRAWINGS OF GEORGE WOLFE PLANK 


VERY Christmas leaves us the 
prey of strangely conflicting 
emotions. Perhaps the phys- 
ical and spiritual and financial 
strain of present-hunting has driven us 

to be sensible and materialistic, to feel a 
curious sympathy for Scrooge, to be- 
lieve that Christmas combines a_ vast 
economic waste with only the most arti- 
ficial and forced hilarity. We may have 
determined to be less generous next time, 
so that our holiday may be restful and 
unflurried. And yet the Christmas 
spirit regularly grips us. When it is in 
the air—and it can be detected even in 
southern rose-gardens or Californian 
orange plantations, where no sleigh-bells 
ever jingle and no icicles ever attach 
themselves to Santa Claus’s venerable 
beard—how can the properly brought- 
up child of any age remember wooden 
anti-Christmas resolutions? We are not 
willing to wait until New Year’s Day, 
as pagan outsiders would have us, be- 
fore sending messages of friendship and 
good-will to our friends; a Christmas 
message means so much more than one 
received a week later! There is then an 
annual battle between the Christmas 
spirit and the distaste for the folly of 
Christmas presents. Our cry goes up 
for a “‘safe and sane” Christmas. It is 
with relief that we discover the solution 
of this ever-perplexing problem: the 
Christmas card. 

As we grow older and the circle of our 
friends widens, it becomes increasingly 
and absurdly impossible to give presents 
to them all. The pleasant fashion of 
Christmas cards, which may be ordered 
by the hundred at stationers’ and at the 


innumerable gift shops, gives us an op- 
portunity to “remember” our various 
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acquaintances. And not all of these 
cards, by any means, are the pasteboard 
horrors they used to be—embossed 
angels, tinsel stars and frost. Many of 
them are well designed and printed. At 
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last they are beginning to take the place 
of the unbeautiful and elaborate odds- 
and-ends which used to come to us as 
Christmas gifts and were never appreci- 
ated by anybody but the junk-man and 
the humorist of the family. 

For some years past the notable de- 
signers of London have followed the 
pleasant custom of designing individual 
and very personal Christmas cards for 
each other’s delectation. After a time 
they were induced to make designs for a 
few patrons, the discerning few in ad- 
vance of the general procession. Now 
the custom has spread, and _ personal 
Christmas cards designed by leading ar- 
tists have become a welcome phase of 
American art. . 

George Wolfe Plank, the young 
American designer, has many such draw- 


ings to his credit, and it is safe to ex- 


pect that some day before long—if war 
doesn’t entirely wipe out civilization— 
they will be eagerly sought for by col- 
lectors. For Mr. Plank’s exceptional 
sense of beauty does not fail him even 
when applied to such ephemeral things 
as a magazine cover or a Christmas card. 
His characteristic designs—most of 
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them wood-cuts, with daring but suc- 
cessful touches of color—are sometimes 
simple, sometimes full of happy detail; 
always they are altogether so satisfying 
that one shrinks from analysis, from 
critical phrases like “unusual original- 
ity,” “perfect line”? and “marvelous 
technique.” It is enough to say that his 
style possesses both self-possession and 
poetry. 

As for the subjects of his designs, 
they are legion. One meets with pea- 
cocks, pierrots, angels; little, round- 
mouthed maidens (in hoops and panta- 
lets) singing carols with all their might: 
starry skies, with one great golden star 
shining above a listening, snow-white 
world; Godey Book mothers and small 
daughters with shirred hoods and flying 
fringes and shawls and nice muffs and 
holly wreaths, out in the thick of an old- 
time Christmas blizzard; adorable little 
girls and boys speaking pieces to an un- 
seen audience (one knows there is a Sun- 
day School Christmas Tree in the back- 
ground somewhere, with presents for 
everybody; one smells its spice!); the 
most modish of ladies riding by, pic- 
turesquely smothered in furs and holly 
and new kinds of flowers; garden sprites 
and an old baron with his mug of ale 
and a holly-wreathed boar’s head on a 
noble platter. 

Mr. Plank’s personal cards, year after 
year, have shown him in his favorite 
guise of Pierrot. One Christmas Eve, 
Pierrot was seen coming out of a dense 
evergreen forest, carrying a taper and 
dragging home the Yule-tree, which, 
though very green and symmetrical, 
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happened to be a toy-tree in size and 
mounted on a toy of a cart, moving so 
lightly over the snow at the edge of the 
wood that it left no track. Another 
year, Mr. Plank’s Pierrot was to be seen 
descending from a starry midnight sky 
and rapturously singing. ‘The Star of 
Bethlehem was near his head; he wore 
an aureole of pure gold and, about his 
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HAVE just been walking over 

the old road again, and I have re- 

turned in a curiously bewildered 

state of mind. I know that I have 
no right to feel resentment, but I must 
confess that I am vaguely conscious of 
having been, somehow, in spite of my- 
self, rather fiercely dealt with. 

For, except that the road still runs 
from east to west, little is left to suggest 
the road that I remembered. I knew 
that I shouldn’t find it there, but what 
I hadn’t understood was that a row of 
perfectly new, clean, and apparently 
comfortable houses, all occupied by 
families of obvious respectability, shouid 
so have in them the power to hurt hor- 
ribly. 

The old road had been for many years 
un accepted street, and bore the name 
of a thoroughly reputable citizen; and 
yet we had always spoken of it as the 
“back road”—in accents of affection, 
you understand, not scorn. It was the 
path of our earliest peregrinations on 
summer mornings, and our last excur- 


neck, a heavy garland of roses. An- 
other whimsy was Pierrot (the beautiful 
Star was in the sky behind him) as he 
had come over and down from high 
mountains, deep with snows, to offer you 
(upon a salver of the most perfect oval) 
his red heart and a sprig of holly. 
There are ever so many more, and each 
is a fantasy of the most delightful sort. 
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BY HELEN STERLING 


,sions before bedtime. Except for an oc- 
;casional grocery wagon or not too am- 
|bitious scissors grinder, we seemed to 
‘possess it. An old orchard bordered 
part of it on one side; and a somewhat 
precipitous hillside, overgrown with all 
manner of delightful wild shrubbery and 
topped by a pine grove, shut it in on the 
other. 

Alas! On the spot in the orchard 
where the sweet-apple tree grew stands a 
stucco house with trim hedges (and an 
impatient Ford waiting by the door). 
Prospective streets and avenues, indi- 
‘ated to the eye of faith by lines of 
stakes, have quite obliterated the pine 
needles. Was it necessary, one wonders, 
in this devestation of the old and setting 
up of the new, to blot out every vestige 
of the place’s former charm? 

The old road used to appeal to our im- 
agination. I have never forgotten, for 
instance, the beauty of one fragile, al- 
most instantaneous impression which 
came to me as I walked up the road one 
lovely afternoon in lilac time. The 
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Mr. Plank’s designs are usually 
printed upon creamy Japanese vellum 
and Chinese and Italian papers and 
vards of various textures and _ tones. 
The limitations of reproduction cannot 
well show all the charms of these par- 
ticular Christmas card drawings; but 
surely they are among the most perfect 
examples of a new and commendable art 
which we gladly welcome. 


TOO MUCH WITH US ? ® 


wind, on a sudden, shifted and blew in 
from the ocean; and in one ecstatic mo- 
ment there was a double delight in that 
cool breath from the sea, blown over 
miles of lilac blossom, all fragrant in the 
warm May sunshine. I shall never for- 
get it, and curiously enough, the mem- 
ory of it has always come back to me 
somehow visualized in color: lavender 
and an enchanting, shimmery blue. 

Of course the wind still blows over the 
distant marshes, and the smell of the 
lilacs isn’t quite dissipated from the road 
by modern municipal enthusiasm: but I 
fear that in such a community of small 
properties and endless small obligations 
and prosy intimacies the imagination is 
stifled. Imagination isn’t born, we say, 
of one’s ash-barrel on the front curb, or 
one’s neighbor’s frank and naive drying 
line. Only to the very few is the phono- 
graph inspiring. 

In its day the old road had been re- 
sponsible for many an extemporaneous 
excursion. I recall one especially. We 
had just come down into the garden to 



































“Overgrown with all manner of delightful wild 
shrubbery” 


look about a bit before breakfast, when 
the youngest of us—who, when out of 
doors, was an engagingly sentient hu- 
man being—suddenly observed that “a 
couple of bittern were flying over.” 

Now “bittern’”? sounded to me exactly 
like “auk” or “pelican,” and I suppose 
my “Really! Good gracious! Where?” 
savored of sufficient excitement, for in 
the next moment we were posting off up 
the road. The youngest of us decided 
that “they would probably come down at 
Long Pond to feed,”—an observation 
indicative, to my mind, of a perspicacity 
little short of awe-inspiring—and I 
puffed along unquestioning. 

The bittern weren’t there when we ar- 
rived; perhaps they never had been; and 
there wasn’t as much water in the pond 
as we had expected. It seemed hardly 
more than a rather wet spot where some 
rushes grew. I don’t care much for an 
anti-climax, and we got back late to 
breakfast and wet pretty well up to the 
knees. But I haven’t forgotten a splen- 
did sweep of juniper, blue with berries 


“Except that the road still runs from east to west, 
little is left tosuggest the road I remembered” 


and glistening with dew, which I saw 
that morning spreading up over a hill- 
side. Juniper in seashore gardens, with 
the branches lifted and supported by 
stakes, doesn’t seem to affect me in quite 
the same way. 

In winter the old road was often beau- 
tiful in its untrodden whiteness after a 
heavy fall of snow, with an intensely 
blue sky overhead, and with the blue 
jays calling from the pines. In summer 
we used to go very often, after dinner 
of an evening, up to the further turn 
in the road to hear the thrushes sing. 
It is only a step from the stucco house 
with the trim hedges to the spot where 
the thrushes used to be, but they no 
longer sing there; they have in all good 
taste retreated before the advance of 
electric lights, tarvia roads, and the horn 
of the motor-car. Sometimes an occa- 

















“In its day the old road had been responsible for 
many an extemporaneous excursion” 














“The old road used to appeal to our imagination” 


sional solitary bird sings alone in the 
dusk, but his note is no longer of “cool, 
green things and winding, mossy ways.” 

But suppose, after all, the too evident 
laundry yard of one’s neighbor does not 
preclude, let us say, vision and exalta- 
tion; suppose it does not prevent the 
“going of the inland soul to sea.””,_ What 
is it that we so instinctively protest 
against? Stucco houses, hedges, up- 
right little evergreens flanking front 
doors, possible sleeping-porches, the 
quite too possible garage, are not so out- 
rageously bad, per se. What quarrel 
have we with these? Or with small 
Bertie, riding his tricycle up and down 
the sidewalk in front of the house? Or 
with small Bertie’s mamma, who has just 
been put on the Science Committee of 
the Women’s Club? Or with small Bert- 
ie’s papa, who, poor dear, acknowledges 
a kind of responsibility toward the world 
at large, but is perpetually kept from 
analyzing the ethics of the situation by 
his anxiety to catch the eight-something 
train “in”? in the morning and the five- 
something train “out” at night? Our 
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“The path to our neighbor’s hearthstone is nearly as wellworn as that to 


our own upper room” 
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* Nor are the houses necessarily too small ; individuality develops in many 


smaller” 
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quarrel is not with any of these. Nor are the houses neces- 
sarily too small; individuality develops in many smaller. 
What we object to is the very evident assumption everywhere 
that we shall accept our environment quite en bloc; that we 
shall acquiesce in a setting designed for us, in the understand- 
ing that if we are not invariably like our neighbors, we shall 
inevitably become so. 

Houses have been built before in such close juxtaposition, 
and families have been so reared; but never in the history of 
housekeeping and home-making was the whole mechanism of 
existence so supplied for us. Families nowadays are so small 
that they require little personal care. In fact, a tolerable at- 
tention to our own affairs leaves now, as it never did before, 
a large surplus of time for attention to the affairs of our 


THE OLD HOUSE 


neighbor. ‘The path to our neighbor’s hearthstone is nearly, 
if not quite, as well worn as that to our own upper room. 
The result is disheartening. Small Bertie’s mamma sees re- 
flected in small Dorothy’s mamma an absolute facsimile of 
her own ambitions, ideals, ways and means—in short, of her 
whole life. One fancies, in imagination, how slight a stroke 
of some comet-tail brush could reduce such a neighborhood to 
an indistinguishable blur of conglomerate humanity; not one 
poor soul, in such a catastrophe, with an identity of his own! 

In all of this it seems to develop that small Bertie has but 
a slender chance of becoming even a sufficiently satisfactory 
red herring, unless the old road, by the grace of Providence, 
shall have kept somehow, somewhere, something of its old 
tranquillity and charm, which shall be to him an inheritance. 
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BY FRED BRUSH 


E first saw our old house at five o’clock one 

snowy afternoon in winter. Ice half filled the 

cellar ; the windows were out ; doors dangled and 

the refuse of three years of tramp occupancy 
matted the floors. We wandered over it, not looking much at 
each other, and went away in silent disappointment. Some- 
thing about its look of broken-down pride made us sick at 
heart. 

The next morning was fair, and we went back, taking the 
local carpenter. In the clear sunlight the black hulk stood up 
larger on its shouldered terrace above the far-curving river. 
At the end of an hour of digging, kicking, knifing and squint- 
ing, the carpenter said, “Burn it, and build a house. It’s done 
for; cellar walls all lean, the ridge sags, the floors bulge and 
slope, and it has an S-curve.” 

We stood across the field and studied it. “I rather like that 
S-curve,” said my wife. “It fits the road and the sky line.” 
Then we looked at each other frankly, and we knew that the 
old house would be re-built. 

The carpenter refused to spoil his tools on it, and predicted 
failure. We got a half-carpenter—an obeying kind of man 
with a stiff left arm—and employed him at a little more than 
laborer’s wage; we also employed a day laborer now and then. 
The work began in late April, and from first to last, we our- 
selves did fully three-fourths of it, staying at a neighboring 
house. There is little mystery in plain carpenter work, in 
wall-laying or painting or concrete work ; and enthusiasm and 
the sense of possession are half the battle. 

Two small handjacks soon took out enough of the sags and 
slopes. The bulging and breaking floor about the fireplace 
had daunted the carpenter and our other native critics; but we 
readily fixed it by sawing out and replacing that small section, 
removing the up-pressing wall-top. 

The first week, when it all seemed so ugly and broken down, 
required some courage—and a woman’s indestructible cheer. 
But our task grew easier and more enjoyable as we went on. 
Hewn oak sills, that had looked to us decayed, we found to be 
merely surface-softened in a few places. Most of the plaster 
was good after all. We were able to leave the twisted cellar 
walls unmolested; they had stood thus tens of years, and 
seemed to have settled at comfortable slants. The foot-worn 
floors we merely covered with carpet and linoleums and mat- 
tings. Only after several days were we able to persuade our 
fractional mechanic—generally so tractable—not to tear off 








a scarred mantel and a plainly beautiful front door casing, 
into the mellow pine of which ninety years of weather had 
worn fully half an inch. 

The old cornice, the odd-sized windows, the little twisted 
stair, and other unusual features we kept as they were, thereby 
cutting expenses and gaining much ready-made hominess. 
The house was forty-two feet long, and low and narrow; 
along the entire front we built a nine-foot veranda, with ex- 
pense-and-worry-proof stone flag floor simply laid upon the 
dirt, and with four one-piece gray sandstone columns support- 
ing the roof. 

A sturdy “lean-to” kitchen was reconstructed at the back, 
opening handily either way through a pantry into the two 
large rooms. Then came the magic of paint and paper. In 
a week our good neighbors—people who had looked at the old 
black house as at a rotting stump, and had been unanimously 
sniffy or doubtful about our undertaking—came to gaze and 
acclaim. And a few months later, you might have thought 
from the talk that several of them had planned and done it. 

Respect the old house; it is worth more than you dream. 
Think well before you convert it into a woodpile or a hen- 
house. The demand is now greater than ever for homes of 
modest expense; and on the gratification of this demand de- 
pend many of the things we feel to be most valuable and neces- 
sary: young marriages, healthy childhood in the open air, 
good living all around. But houses, even small ones, are ex- 
pensive. Many an established family has been wrecked on the 
forsaking of the old house to build a new. 

The old house can be moved bodily, or profitably taken 
apart and reset in new surroundings; but it is best left where 
the man and woman placed it long decades ago, when home 
meant nearly everything and there was half a valley to choose 
from. Develop it along its natural lines. You will find the 
trees already where you want them; they have survived merely 
because they were in the right places. The turf slopes and 
the roads, shaped in part by the quick feet of many children, 
will need little change. And all about in the weeds and by the 
walls, though you will not see them at first, are flowers and 
shrubs, bulbs and fruits, enduringly set and awaiting only « 
little stirring and encouragement to grow to their former 
pride and usefulness and beauty. 

It takes at least forty years to make a home. Why not re- 
build the old house, gain these forty years at one bound, and 
start on from there? 
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# BARON STIEGEL AND HIS GLASSWARE ® 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES ON EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


BY WALTER A. DYER 








T some future date when the assidu- 
ous historians of Pennsylvania shall 
have stripped bare of its mythical 
embellishments the story of “Baron 
Heinrich von Stiegel,” there will 
still remain to us the biography of 
one of the most romantic charac- 
ters that ever flourished on this side 
of the Atlantic. And there will 
also remain to those of us who care 
for such things, a few pieces of the famous Stiegel glassware, 
among the first objects of domestic art manufactured in the 



































Colonies. 

In telling the story of Stiegel’s life and career I shall en- 
deavor to confine myself to such facts as are now generally 
agreed upon by the historians. His name was undoubtedly 
Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel; that is the way he signed the ship’s 
roster when he came to this country. Later, following the 
custom of his time, he varied it to Henry William Stiegel. 
He was born May 13, 1729, near Cologne, on the French 
side of the Rhine (or, as the older tradition has it, near Man- 
heim, Germany). At the death of his father, in 1841, he and 
his mother and his younger brother, Anthony, gathered to- 
gether their worldly goods and started for the New World, 
where many of their neighbors had found liberty and pros- 


perity. On August 31, 1750, they arrived at Philadelphia 
on the good ship Nancy. The legend that Stiegel came with 
a patrimony of £40,000 has been pretty well disproved; he 
probably came to these shores a comparatively poor boy, seck- 
ing his fortune. 

The mother and brother settled in Schacfferstown, Pa., 
where they lived and eventually died, but Heinrich traveled 
about the country looking for his chance. In those days there 
were thriving iron mines in Pennsylvania—the most product- 
ive in this country—and about them had sprung up forges 
and furnaces and prosperous iron masters. One of these was 
Jacob Huber of Brickerville, Lancaster County. The Brick- 
erville situation looked good to young Stiegel, and on No- 
vember 7, 1752, he married Huber’s daughter, Elizabeth. 
Two daughters were born to them—Barbara and Elizabeth. 

In 1757 Stiegel had saved enough money to buy his father- 
in-law’s furnace property, which he promptly tore down, 
erecting a new and larger one which he named Elizabeth Fur- 








nace. 

On February 13, 1758, Stiegel’s wife, Elizabeth, died and 
was buried in the Lutheran graveyard at Brickerville. A 
year and a half later he married Elizabeth Holtz of Phila- 
delphia, who bore him one son, Jacob. He built a house near 
the Falls of the Schuylkill in Philadelphia where they lived 
until 1765, when he returned to Elizabeth Furnace again. 
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The business of the Elizabeth Furnace prospered from the 
start, and he began making an ovenless, pipeless, wood-burn- 
ing iron stove which was intended to fit into the jamb of the 
kitchen fireplace. On these first stoves appeared this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Baron Stiegel ist der Mann 
Der die Ofen Geisen Kann.” 


Which brings up the question of his alleged title of nobil- 
ity. It was undoubtedly a nickname, but whether originally 
applied in honor, or in jest, is a matter of conjecture. His 
extravagant habits of ostentation and the feudal clegance 
and lavishness of his manner of living certainly proved the 
aptness of the title, and it stuck. Perhaps that is all we 
need to know about it. At any rate “Baron” Stiegel he will 
be to us so long as a piece of his glassware remains intact. 

Stiegel improved this stove, made a few open Franklins, 
and eventually perfected the ten-plate stove which served our 
ancestors for a hundred years. Few of these are now to be 
found intact, but Pennsylvania antiquarians have found it 
interesting to collect the iron plates, which often depicted 
Biblical themes. A stove-plate owned by Mr. George S. 
Danner, a collector of Manheim, bears a classic profile (Stie- 
gel’s likeness, perhaps) surrounded by a wreath. Below are 
Masonic emblems and above the inscription “Stiegel Eliza- 
beth Furnace, 1769.” 

By 1760 Stiegel had become one of the most prosperous 
iron masters in Pennsylvania. Elizabeth Furnace was kept 
continuously busy and trade was growing. About seventy- 


five men were employed here. Near the furnace the Baron 
erected twenty-five tenant houses, several of which are still 
standing. The property included some nine hundred acres, 
much of it in timber, and a gang of men was employed to 
cut the wood and burn the charcoal that was used in smelting 
the ore. 

A spacious house, substantially built of sandstone, which 
still stands near the site of the furnace, is said to be the man- 
sion occupied by Stiegel during his monthly visits, while his 
main residence was in Philadelphia. At this house, as at 
Philadelphia, a corps of servants was maintained sufficient 
for any emergency. ‘The Baron’s proclivity toward a feudal 
establishment was beginning to assert itself. 

It was about this time, too, that Stiegel began seeking 
business expansion and new commercial interests. His first 
move in this direction was the purchase of a one-half interest 
in Charming Forge, near Womelsdorf, Berks County, on 
Tulpehocken Creek. 

During these years of business activity Stiegel had asso- 
ciated himself with two shrewd brothers, Charles and Alex- 
ander Stedman, a merchant and a lawyer of Philadelphia. 
In September, 1762, he formed a partnership with them, pay- 
ing £50 sterling for a one-third interest in the Stiegel Com- 
pany and in a tract of seven hundred and twenty-nine acres 
of land lying on the north bank of Chickies Salings Creek, 
in Lancaster County. Their plan was to develop a town 
here and make a fortune in real estate. 

Stiegel, before his departure for the New World, had re- 
ceived a first-class education. One of his many accomplish- 
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Enameled tumblers in the collection of Mrs. Albert K. Hostetter 


ments was surveying, and he laid out the new town according 
to his own design and called it Manheim. ‘Tradition asserts 
that it was originally a faithful replica of the German city 
of Manheim. Here the company built and sold houses, sub- 
ject to ground rental, and conducted a clever and successful 
boom. 

Within the area of the new town there were only two little 
log houses standing, but soon an orderly, attractive village 
replaced them. Early in 1763 Stiegel, who had become 
greatly interested in this venture, began the building of man- 
sion number three, at the corner of Market Square and East 
High Street. It was a square house, forty feet on each side, 
and was constructed of brick which were specially imported 
from England, and .were hauled from Philadelphia in the 
Baron’s wagons. 

















The house was two years in building. When completed it 
was elaborately furnished. The great parlor was hung with 
tapestries of hunting scenes (part of which are preserved by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society), doors and wainscoting 
were heavily paneled, and the mantels were adorned with blue 
Delft tiles. 

Stiegel was a religious man with a decided bent toward 
preaching. Half of the second floor in the Manheim house 
was built in the form of an arched chapel with a pulpit and 
pews. Here the Baron was wont to gather his working people 
together, and in a pompous, but solemn manner, expound to 
them in the German tongue the doctrines of the Lutheran 
faith. Another unique feature of this house, illustrating his 
eccentricity, perhaps, as much as his taste for music, was a 
platform on the roof, surrounded by a balustrade, where a 
band of his employees discoursed music on all possible occa- 
sions on instruments of his providing. 

While the business at Elizabeth Furnace was prospering, 
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Enameled tumbler. Cockatoo pattern 


with two hundred to three hundred workmen employed, prog- 
ress at Manheim was a bit too slow to suit the enterprising 
Baron. Some industry was essential to insure the growth of 
the town, so Stiegel resolved to erect a glass factory. Glass 
making had been for centuries one of the industrial arts of 
the region of Cologne, where Stiegel was born, and he may 
have received technical training in the trade, for subsequent 
events proved him to be no novice. He had, in fact, been 
manufacturing hollow-ware and bottles in a small way at 
Brickerville since 1763. 

The new plant was built of imported brick and was com- 
pleted some time after 1765. Tradition states that it was 
so large that a four-horse team could be driven through the 
doors, turned around, and driven out again, and that it was 
surmounted by a huge dome ninety feet high—dimensions 
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that should not be accepted too readily. Stiegel made a trip 
or two to Europe and brought back with him skilled work- 
men from Germany and from Bristol. Operations were com- 
menced in 1768 and here the first American flint glassware 
was manufactured. 

By 1769 the glass factory was running at full capacity, 
with thirty-five glass blowers employed, and its products were 
sold in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York and Boston. The 
Baron’s annual income from this industry alone was said to 
be £5,000, a tidy sum in those days. In August, 1769, the 
Stedman brothers sold out their interest in Manheim to Isaac 
Cox, and the following February Stiegel bought it for £107, 
10s. 

He was now rated as one of the wealthiest men in Pennsyl- 
vania and he certainly lived up to that reputation. He en- 
tertained lavishly at his various residences, and on one or two 
occasions George Washington is said to have been his guest. 
To give greater scope to his social activities he built, in 1769, 
a strange sort of tower on a hill near Schaefferstown, Lebanon 
County, some five miles north of Elizabeth Furnace. The 
hill is still known as Thrum Berg. The tower was a wooden 
structure, built of heavy timbers, in the form of a pyramid. 
Its dimensions are given as seventy-five feet high, fifty feet 
square at the base, and ten feet square at the top. Its ex- 
terior was painted red. On the ground floor were banquet 
halls, and above richly appointed guest chambers. This 
tower or “schloss” came in later years to be known as “Stic- 
gel’s folly,” and fell into ruins soon after his death. 

During these years of his prosperity the Baron’s tendency 
toward elaborate display became more and more marked. He 
was accustomed to drive in state from one of his residences 
to another in a coach drawn by four prancing steeds (coal- 
black or milk-white, according to varying traditions), guided 
by liveried postilions and accompanied by a pack of baying 
hounds. A cannon’s roar announced his coming and depart- 
ure at Thurm Berg, while at Manheim he was greeted by the 
shouts of the populace and the music of the band upon his 
house-top. 

But with all this baronial splendor he never failed to act 
the part of the lord of bounty. He paid his workmen well 
and was greatly loved by them. He furnished them religious, 
musical and intellectual instruction, and was, perhaps, the 
first American manufacturer to engage in what we know as 
welfare work. 

And above all he was a staunch supporter of his church. 
At one time he held a note of £100 against the Lutheran 
congregation at Schaefferstown which, in a moment of gen- 
erosity, he cancelled. In 1770 he aided in the establishment 
of the Zion Church at Manheim, providing the lot for the 
sum of five shillings and the payment of “one red rose annu- 
ally in the month of June forever, if the same shall be law- 
fully demanded by the heirs, executors, or assigns.” The 
legend states that the Baron brought a rosebush from Eng- 
land and planted it in the churchyard, and that this same 
bush is blooming still. 

However that may be, the “Feast of Roses” has been re- 
established in Manheim. In 1891 Dr. J. H. Sieling, one of 
Stiegel’s most indefatigable historians, discovered among the 
dusty records of the church the original deed bearing the 
unique rental stipulation that had been forgotten for over a 
century. The debt, he found, had been paid in 1773 and 
1774, and then, with the Baron’s declining fortunes, had 
been neglected. In June, 1892, payment was resumed, and 
on the second Sunday of each succeeding June the pretty 
ceremony has been conducted by the Zion Lutheran Church 
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at Manheim. A red rose from the churchyard is sent to one 
of the Baron’s descendants, and piles of roses dropped within 
the chancel rail are sent to the hospitals. 

But evil days befell the princely Stiegel. His extravagant 
mode of living began to tell. The market for'his glassware 
dwindled as hard times approached and he fell more or less a 
victim to scheming associates. The clouds of impending 
war shadowed all business and Stiegel found himself in a state 
of bankruptcy. He did his best to ward off the inevitable, 
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even pawning his wife’s gold watch in his extremity, and his 
poorer friends rallied to his support. But it was all in vain, 
and on October 15, 1774, he was cast into the debtor’s prison. 
The hum of industry slackened at Manheim and Elizabeth 
and the once opulent Baron found himself mortgaged and 
penniless. 

By a special act of the Assembly he was released from 
prison on Christmas Eve, 1774. Through the sale of the 
glassworks and most of his real estate and with the aid of 
his friends he was able to raise sufficient funds to satisfy his 
creditors. But his days of opulence were ended and his costly 
equipage sold. Robert Coleman, who had gained control by 
lease of the plant at Brickerville, made him foreman of 
Elizabeth Furnace, and he took up his work again courage- 
ously. 

At first it was hard sledding, with all industry crippled 
by the outbreak of war, but in 1776 Stiegel procured orders 
for cannon, shot and shells for the Continental troops. For 
a time this work kept the plant running night and day. 
During the winter at Valley Forge Stiegel kept open the 
road of communication with Washington’s army. During 
1777 a band of Hessians, captured at Trenton (two hundred 
of them, it is said), were sent to Stiegel to enable him to dig 
a canal, a mile long, to increase his water power. 

Toward the end of 1778 the Government orders ceased, 
and Stiegel again faced bankruptcy. He devoted the rem- 
nants of his fortune to the satisfying of his creditors, and 
then, abandoning all his dreams of commercial success, he 
established a modest home in the parsonage of the Lutheran 
Church at Brickerville, of which he had once been a munifi- 
cent benefactor. Here, at the age of forty-eight, “a thin, 
bent old man,” he settled down to a quiet life, gaining a 
scanty living by means of preaching, teaching school, giving 
music lessons and surveying. In 1780 he moved back to 
Schaefferstown and in 1781 to Charming Forge, where he 
taught school and kept books for the factory. 

In 1782 his wife died while on a visit in Philadelphia, and 
on January 10, 1785, the day after the death of his brother 
Anthony at Schaefferstown, Heinrich Wilhelm  Stiegel 
breathed his last and was presumably buried in an unmarked 
grave at Brickerville. 

Romantic as is the half-legendary story of Baron Stiegel’s 
career, the thing which has kept his memory green outside 
his own section of the country, is the well-deserved fame of 
his glassware. Fortunately, the output of his factory was so 
great that a moderate amount of it is still in existence, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in Boston, New York, and else- 
where, and it is coming to be more and more highly prized 
by collectors. 

Glass making was one of the first industrial enterprises of 
the American Colonies. Window glass and bottles were 
manufactured in Jamestown, Va., as early as 1609, and an- 
other factory started there in 1621 made glass beads for bar- 
ter with the Indians. 

In 1739 glassworks were established at Wistarberg, Salem 
County, N.J., by Caspar Wistar, and were continued by his 
son Richard until 1781. Here a good quality of general 
glassware was made, as well as a few beautiful specimens of 
higher quality showing Dutch characteristics. 

After the Revolution other glass factories were started in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, New Jersey and New 
England. In 1783 William and Elisha Pitkin and Samuel 
Bishop were given the sole privilege of making glass in Con- 
necticut. The Pitkin factory was located at East Hartford. 

But to Stiegel remains the credit of having made the most 
notable and probably the first fine flint glass in America. His 


product included both utilitarian and art wares. For the 
table he made cream jugs, pitchers, sugar bowls, tumblers, 
wine glasses, flip glasses, rummers, salt cups, pepper cructs, 
dishes and finger bowls, all of better quality than any hither- 
to attempted in this country. These were made chiefly in 
four colors—white or clear glass, dark blue, rich purple and 
emerald green, the blue predominating. Occasionally pieces 
were made in light green, olive and amethyst. He also made 
window glass, sheet glass, bottles, flasks, chemists’ tubes and 
retorts, measuring glasses, funnels, etc., as well as vases, 
scent bottles and toys. Some of his ‘cotton stem” wine 
glasses rivaled the famous examples from Bristol. There 
were also made a few flint articles flashed with a thin coating 
of opaque white and various two-colored pieces—blue and 
transparent, blue and opaque white, amethyst and _trans- 
parent, ete. 

The relief designs found in much of the Stiegel glass were 
made by blowing it in figured molds. Often the pattern 
was impressed in a small pattern mold and the article then 
blown in the open air by hand, giving such pieces a distended, 
asymmetrical appearance that is far from displeasing and 
that gives a wide variety of form among individual speci- 
mens. 

Stiegel was the first American manufacturer to attempt 
enameling on glass, and he imported skilled workmen for 
this purpose. Four patterns used to decorate tumblers and 
other pieces in bright colors are the most common, though 
these were varied considerably and others were occasionally 
used. Enameled mugs, steins, glasses and cordial bottles 
were produced, :as well as engraved bottles, tumblers and 
flips. 

The question of present values is always of prime interest 
to the collector. While it is impossible to be exact, it is safe 
to say that Stiegel glassware is worth from $5 for one of 
the smaller, plainer pieces, to $20 or more for one of the 
larger, more elaborate examples. Not long ago an authentic 
Stiegel tumbler or salt dish could be picked up for a dollar or 
two, but the interest in this ware suddenly increased less 
than five years ago, and market values advanced very sharply. 

A few collectors, indeed, pursued their quest with such 
zeal that as high as $100 was asked for a single piece. Pro- 
fessor Edwin A. Barber of the Pennsylvania Museum writes: 
“Pieces which I could buy for $1.50 until a year or so ago 
are now quoted at $50 and upwards, which is ridiculous. I 
have, however, within the past few months, bought quite a 
number of pieces at reasonable prices, ranging from $5 to 


- $20 each.” 


There has been little or no attempt made thus far to fake 
Stiegel ware, though it has not been uncommon for products 
of a much later period to be attributed to Stiegel. 

Stiegel glassware is distinguished by its brittleness and its 
bell-like resonance, by its light weight and thin texture, by 
its brilliant surface, by the beauty and uniformity of its col- 
orings, by the quality of its relief patterns, by the decorative 
quaintness of its forms and by its hand-made appearance. 
As objects of art Stiegel’s best pieces are only beginning to 
be appreciated. 

Stiegel was an eccentric character undoubtedly, and he 
was an able man of business who owed his downfall in part 
to an injudicious ambition and, in part, to his expensive 
tastes. But above all else he was an artist, a craftsman. 
True, he employed workmen of the highest skill and train- 
ing, but they produced only so long as they felt the stimulus 
of his inspiring personality and enthusiastic direction. He 
alone was responsible for one of the most distinguished prod- 
ucts of pre-Revolutionary America. 
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Red flowering Begonia 


N the notable endeavor to instil san- 

ity and sense into the ruck of Christ- 

mas giving, there has been a hopeful 

turning to living plants as embodi- 
ments of the spirit of the season. The red 
and green of flower and foliage have ap- 
pealed to the sense of color as the spirit of 
life in the growing thing has appealed to 
the sense of harmony. There has also been 
in recent years a notable increase in the 
number and variety of holiday plants of- 
fered by the florists, so that one can now 
get attractive specimens at such varying 
prices as to suit any purse. 

There are special reasons why the maker 
of plant gifts should do the Christmas 
shopping early. Most things offered in 
the stores are so much alike that there is 
little choice between the various units. But 
a living plant is not a machine-made thing. 
It is rather the result of many weeks of 
growth with fostering care and training 
and no two are precisely alike. The bet- 
ter specimens are in the florists’? windows 
some time before the holidays and it is de- 
sirable to select while the selecting is good. 
It is also desirable to give ample time for 
packing and delivery rather than to risk 
the mad rush of the days just before Christ- 
mas. 

Next to their beauty the chief value of 
living plants as gifts lies in the length of 
time they remain in attractive condition. 
Instead of going by in a week or two the 
best of them remain beautiful for months. 
Consequently, the plants which show by 
abundance of buds that they are just be- 
ginning their blooming period are to be 
preferred to those with many open flowers. 
A few blossoms and many buds is the ideal 
condition for a gift and it is easily realized 


CHRISTMAS REDS 
IN LIVING PLANTS 


BY N. H. ELLSWORTH 


in most florists’ shops in December. An- 
other reason for such selection is that the 
buds are much less likely to be injured in 
packing and delivery. 

Fortunately in these later days one can 
have the gift-plant growing in a receptacle 
that combines beauty with utility. A great 
variety of attractive pottery flower-boxes 
and real jardiniéres are now available at 
moderate cost. If your florist does not 
have them on hand ask him to show you the 
pictures of them in the catalogs of the 
great seed and planthouses and let him 
order the one that seems most suitable. Or 
you can select them yourself at the spe- 
cialty shops and department stores and send 
them to the florist to be filled with the 
plants desired. In such selection of jar- 
diniéres and flower-boxes remember that the 
bottom receptacle should be water-tight and 
should have an open air-space underneath 
that there may not be condensation of mois- 
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Crimson Primroses 


ture to injure the surface on which the box 
rests. Remember also that subdued tones 
of gray and green harmonize with a greater 
variety of plants than do brighter colors 





Christmas Peppers 
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Scarlet Poinsettias 


and that the less formal decoration the bet- 
ter. 

For several years one of the most attrac- 
tive plants in the holiday windows has been 
the splendid Lorraine Begonia with its 
masses of small red flowers so abundant as 
almost to hide the foliage. ‘This has be- 
come one of the most popular gift-plants 
on account of its intrinsic beauty and the 
long period that it remains in bloom. Since 
its introduction many others of similar type 
have been developed. Of these the variety 
called Christmas Red is one of the most 
desirable for the holidays as its abundant 
bright red flowers have the real holiday 
color tone and are at their best from De- 
cember to April. The variety called Glory 
of Cincinnati is said to be hardier than the 
original Glory of Lorraine, while the Mrs. 
William S. Kimball is another recent intro- 
duction of decided merit. 

When one considers the length of the 
blossoming period, few flowering plants 
can rival as Christmas gifts the red-flowered 
Primroses. The best of these are the Chi- 
nese and the Obconica types. In both there 
are very attractive varieties that give the 
desired combination of red flowers and 
green leaves. Young plants that come into 
blossom in December will continue to pro- 
duce new trusses of bloom until the follow- 
ing summer. They should be kept in a 
north or east window as they thrive in shade 
and are likely to suffer from too much di- 
rect sunshine. The Chinese types are more 
charming than the Obconicas and the latter 
are said to be poisonous to the touch of 
certain people, perhaps one person in ten 
thousand. 

The red-flowered Cyclamens have, per- 
haps, more of the distinctive appearance 
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one desires in presents than have the Prim- 
roses. The butterfly petals of the Cycla- 
men blossoms are poised so gracefully above 
the plant as to elicit instant admiration and 
the deep red tones of some of the better 
sorts make a potent appeal to the color 
sense. ‘To the uninitiated the plant often 
suggests the bizarre beauty of the orchids 
and takes on something of the fascination 
of that much-prized group. Like Prim- 
roses the Cyclamens are inexpensive. They 
require, however, a rather cool temperature 
and a fairly moist air if they are to con- 
tinue to thrive in the house as well as they 
did in the greenhouses where they were 
grown. 

For a somewhat more expensive present 
that will be highly prized for beauty and 
distinction one of the red-flowered Azaleas 
serve admirably. One can give these also 
with the comforting assurance that they 
will retain their beauty throughout the win- 
ter by. means of a continuous succession of 
the flaming flowers. One of the leading 
varieties is of an intense cerise color while 
others are variegated with reds and pinks 
and others are pure white. 

A large proportion of the Azaleas of- 
fered by American florists are imported 
from Belgium. This year only those flor- 
ists who were so fortunate as to get their 
supply shipped before the war are likely 
to have the plants to offer. Consequently 
prices are likely to be somewhat higher than 
usual. 

One need not go, however, so far afield 
as war-ravaged Belgium to find beautiful 
plants that make attractive gifts. For a 
simple expression of the Christmas spirit 
a well grown Geranium with crimson or 
scarlet blossoms serves admirably. Such a 
plant can be bought for a few dimes and 
is likely to be more lasting and satisfactory 
than many which are more expensive. 

The Poinsettias are popular for holiday 
decorations though they are less satisfac- 
tory for gifts than most other plants, be- 
cause the leaves are so likely to drop off in 
the house. They thrive best in greenhouses 
and suffer in the dry heat of our homes. 

There are certain holiday plants in 
which the color effect is produced by fruit 
and foliage rather than flower and foliage. 
Some of these are very decorative and well 
worth a place on the shopping list. Per- 
haps the most popular is the Jerusalem 
Cherry, a species of Solanum which is of 
dwarf branching habit of growth with 
small leaves and great numbers of round 
red berries that give a decidedly decorative 
effect. A recent novelty is a variety called 
Fra Diavalo, in which the leaves are smaller 
and lighter in color and the growth more 
densely branching. 

The brightly-colored, ornamental pep- 
pers are also offered by many florists. 





These have erect fruits which stand up 
above the foliage in a way to command at- 
tention and are so inexpensive that they 
can be given freely. 

These red-fruited plants have been 
grown in the moist air and even tempera- 

















Chinese Primroses 


ture of a greenhouse. When they are 
transferred to the hot, dry air of many 
homes they are likely soon to lose either 
leaves or fruits and so become of little 
value. To avoid this it is better to keep 
them in a rather cool room and give them 
as even a temperature as possible. Be care- 
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Freesia in Bulb Fiber 
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ful, also, to water regularly but not to 
keep the roots too wet. 

One of the simplest plant gifts for the 
holiday season is a good Hyacinth bulb 
in an attractive Hyacinth glass. Bulbs are 
easily obtained for from ten to twenty-five 
cents each and admirable glasses cost but 
about twenty cents each. If the bulb can 
be started early in December, the roots wil] 
show well by Christmas and prove a very 
acceptable present. Glasses and bulbs are 
on sale at nearly all florists and are offered 
in variety in the catalogs of the leading 
plant dealers and seedsmen. The single 
varieties are to be preferred to the double 
ones, and good sized bulbs should be used 
for forcing in water in these glasses. 

One of the questions most often asked 
by home gardeners is: “How long shall 
I leave the bulbs for indoor forcing in 
the cool, dark cellar, basement or closet 
where they were placed after planting?” 

The only general answer to be made to 
this is to leave the bulbs in the cool place 
until there is a good growth of roots. Un- 
der natural conditions outdoors these bulbs 
make their root growth chiefly in autumn 
so that when spring comes they are ready 
to send up leaf and blossom. In our treat- 
ment for indoor flowers we strive to imitate 
this natural condition by placing the 
planted bulbs away in the cold, but where 
they will not freeze. So we should leave 
them there until some such root develop- 
ment has taken place as would take place 
outdoors in autumn. 

While in general the majority of bulbs 
may be left in the cold to advantage for six 
or eight weeks, it is well to know of certain 
exceptions. The Paper-white Narcissus 
and Chinese Lily may be grown success- 
fully in a cool room without even taking to 
the cold room. Hyacinths should never be 
brought out until the crown of leaves breaks 
apart. Crocuses should be left for at least 
ten weeks. Freesias should be kept in light 
and warmth from the first. 

The Daffodils, Jonquils, Tulips and simi- 
lar bulbs usually show a few inches of 
sprouting leaves and their surrounding 
sheaths when the roots have made a suf- 
ficient growth. They should not be left 
in the dark so long that these reach a height 
greater than about four inches. If they 
do the leaves are likely to be weak at the 
base and fall over as the plant blossoms. 

Some American dealers offer a few 
varieties of Daffodil bulbs. The most 
important of these are Cristata, with sul- 
phur-white petals and yellow crown, at 
two dollars a dozen; Gloria Mundi, a very 
large flower with yellow petals and red- 
orange crown, at three dollars a dozen, and 
Lucifer, a striking flower with white petals 
and red-orange crown, at $3.50 a dozen, 
all effective and desirable. 
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FURNITURE MASTERPIECES 


[N furnishing a home, lasting satisfaction is achieved by the selection of Furniture comparable 
with the finest examples bestowed upon the world by the master craftsmen of all ages. 
Such articles of home adornment and utility make fitting heirlooms indeed. 

It is Furniture of this character which is assembled in the spacious Divisions of | this 
establishment—Furniture possessing all the admirable qualities of grace and dignity and 
appropriateness associated with the creations of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Adam 
and the great artists of the Italian Renaissance. In purity of design, worthiness of construction 
and beauty of finish Sloane Furniture perpetuates the best traditions of the cabinetmaker’s art. 


° ° . ° . ° ° 4 
Our wide range of prices provides a suitable selection for practically all requirements. 
Inquiries invited. If desired, our representative will call and schemes and estimates will be 


cheerfully furnished. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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=e WHEN BACHELORS KEEP HOUSE #&= 


BY CHARLES VAUGHN BOYD 


HERE is in Portland, Me., a diminutive park, the 

existence of which is probably unknown to nine- 

tenths of the city’s inhabitants. Nor is this strange, 

for the park, hidden away in the center of a city 
square, is bounded by gardens only—the rear gardens of the 
houses on four streets. These houses, which thus enjoy prox- 
imity to this unique little park, are particularly interesting, 
as they represent the “advanced” English architectural ideas 
of eighty years ago. In this connection, it is related that a 
company of English capitalists built the houses in 1832, in 
what was at that time a decidedly suburban portion of the 
city—an isolated position, which rendered the houses immune 
during the fire which later devastated Portland. 

Outwardly, there is little to differentiate one house from 
another; nor is there anything really notable from an archi- 
tectural standpoint. The passing years have, however, had 
an agreeably mellowing effect, which lifts the houses out of 
the commonplace. Soft-toned red brick, in conjunction with 
red stone, was used for the construction; and, as in many 
London houses of the same period, ornamental iron work of 
interesting detail was generously employed, newel-posts at 
the entrances and delicately traced balconies relieving the 
otherwise rigid simplicity of the exteriors. 

Although the house illustrated exhibits on the exterior no 
departure from its neighbors, it is entirely apart as far as its 
inner life is concerned, for it is distinctly ‘a man’s house.” 
Usually, a man’s control of his house ceases with its rental 
or purchase, to the woman of the household being relegated 
the details of furnishing essential to convert a mere house 
into a real home. 

















The hall in the Bachelors’ house 


In this instance, not only is the house owned by men, but 
to its masculine owners’ intelligent cooperation is due that de- 
lightful homelike and artistic atmosphere which pervades 
every portion of it. 

From a small vestibule, one enters a long hall. Although it 
receives little outside light apparently glows with sunlight, 
through its wisely-chosen color-scheme. The walls are hung 
with a rich, two-toned yellow paper, meeting the cream-white 
ceiling under an ivory molding. The newel handrail of the 
staircase is of mahogany, but the balance of the woodwork in 
the hall is enameled ivory-white. Near the foot of the stair- 
ease is a table, which has had a somewhat varied career. Sey- 
eral years ago, its beautiful mahogany completely hidden by 
repeated coats of red paint, the table was discovered by its 
present owners in a remote Maine farmhouse and purchased 
for a trifling sum. It has since been restored to its original 
beauty, and is now the most important—and most attractive 
—-piece of furniture in the hall. 

The dining-room is at the left of the hall. Although it is 
well-lighted, the dining-room catches no direct sunlight; 
therefore, the hall color-scheme again obtains. A good effect 
has been secured through using a watered-silk paper on the 
walls, and a plain paper on the ceiling, the former warm yel- 
low in color and the latter ivory. The woodwork is ivory 
white. A yellow-veined black marble mantelpiece, installed 
when the house was built, has been retained, and it strikes a 
strong note of color which is altogether delightful. Straight 
curtains of deep yellow raw silk are hung at the two long 
windows overlooking the street ; and several rich-hued oriental 
rugs are used on the floor. The dining-room contains some 
exquisite examples of antique furniture, the greater number 
of which are mahogany. Of these, the table seen in one cor- 
ner was, like the hall-table, rescued from vandalism; for, 
when found, it was being used in a rural kitchen as a stand 
for a kerosene stove. It has, since its restoration, been pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs a valuable Hepplewhite and of a de- 
sign rarely encountered. Several good specimens of rush- 
bottomed, painted chairs are also included in the furnishing. 
The room as a whole is marked by great simplicity and 
charm. There is, too, an entire absence of the banal in dec- 
oration or furniture, even the few pieces of bric-4-brac hav- 
ing either intrinsic value or beauty to recommend them. 

The balance of the first floor is occupied by the service de- 
partment, the equipment of which is quite as replete with 
comfort and convenience as the other portions of the house. 
Rear stairs running direct from the service department to the 
fifth floor, are an advantage, as the servants may thus reach 
their sleeping quarters without intruding upon the privacy of 
the main halls. 

As originally planned two communicating drawing-rooms 
occupied the greater portion of the second floor, just as in 
many present-day city homes. Now, the drawing-rooms are 
converted into an organ studio and recital hall, the former 
enjoying an ever-pleasant outlook over the private park. 
Sliding doors between the two rooms make the arrangement 
especially desirable for teaching purposes. 

The walls of the two rooms are hung with a beautiful white 
paper, showing alternate four-inch stripes of moire and em- 
bossed satin; and the standing woodwork is enameled white. 
While this light coloring was primarily chosen to increase the 
apparent size of the rooms, it has as well furnished a splendid 
setting for the mahogany furniture and instruments, and for 
the rich, dark hues found in the velvet rugs and tapestry chairs. 
coverings. 

(Continued on page xiv) 
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Give Yourself a Christmas Present 


All next month you will be looking for Christmas presents for your friends. 
You will search the Shops. You will not begrudge an extra dollar if you can 
make quite sure that your gifts will really please. Why not count yourself 
as one of your own friends—why not take a dollar and give yourself the 
one gift that will wear best? Arrange now for a half year’s supply of 


VANITY FATR 


Y taking this precaution now, you will have And, by saving you the many dollars that you 





from Christmas until next June, the latest 
New York theatrical news. You will have hun- 
dreds of stage photographs and intelligent reviews 
of the best Broadway productions. This is a re- 
markable season for the New York stage. Vanity 
Fair will keep you in touch with the best of it. 


Also, you will have the new things from the 
world of art, of books, of music, and of outdoor 
sports. To bring you this news, freshly month 
by month, is the special province of Vanity Fair. 


might otherwise spend on poor plays and dull 
books, Vanity Fair will keep you decidedly richer 
than you would be without it. 


Above all else, however, Vanity Fair is insur- 
ance against dullness. Modelled on the big English 
and French weeklies, Vanity Fair brings yeu all 
manner of pictures and light articles to smile at. 
It gives you a fund of conversation. From cover 
to cover, it looks at life cheerfully and entertain- 
ingly. 


Christmas has an aftermath—a feeling, when it is all over, that you have nothing 
much to show for it. But Vanity Fair’s monthly visits will, for a long time to 
come, remind you of your forethought in getting one thing that you have . 
really needed. 









































Yn purchasing table silver there is a 
4 distinct buying advantage in the 
knowledge that 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
silver plate is the brand which is 
sold with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by the actual test of 
over 65 uears. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue “Z-11" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Che World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 






























































